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to the secretary of state who distributes them among designated state 
or local canvassing boards. By these canvassing boards the envelopes 
are opened and the votes cast for each candidate ascertained and re- 
corded. The New York law has the most elaborate counting provisions 
of any, but these are not essentially different from those in the laws of 
Illinois and Minnesota. In the mail-voting system of Missouri and 
West Virginia and the proxy system of New Jersey and Oklahoma, the 
ballots are of course counted in the voter's home precinct. 6 

P. Obman Ray. 
Northwestern University. 

Woman Suffrage in Foreign Countries. The rapid extension of 
the suffrage to women, not only in the United States but also in many 
foreign countries, may confidently be predicted as one of the important 
consequences of the great world war. Some important victories for the 
suffragist cause, directly traceable to conditions produced by the war, 
have already been achieved, notably in Great Britain. By presenting a 
chronological summary of the progress of the suffrage movement thus 
far, and an inventory of the present political status of women in foreign 
countries, it is hoped to prepare the way in some measure for an accu- 
rate appraisal of the ultimate influence of the war in this direction. 

The first extensions of suffrage to women in foreign countries begin 
about the time of our Civil War. Sweden apparently has the distinc- 
tion of being the first country to grant women the right to vote. In 
1862, municipal suffrage was granted to taxpaying widows and spin- 
sters. The next year Finland, across the Baltic from Sweden, granted 
local suffrage to taxpaying women living in country districts, and about 
ten years later (1872) extended it to taxpaying women residing in cities. 
Bohemia, about 1864, granted to women taxpayers and to women in the 
learned professions the right to vote by proxy, not only in municipal 
elections, but also for members of the provincial diet; and also made 
them eligible as members of that legislative body. At the close of the 
same decade (1869), widows and spinsters who were householders were 
given municipal suffrage in England and Wales; and the next year 
they were given the right to vote for school boards and made eligible 

6 A general order of the war department, dated June 28, states that very few 
state laws provide a practicable method of taking soldiers' votes under pre- 
vailing conditions in Europe; and that these laws will need to be amended so 
as to validate votes cast under conditions which the department has found 
necessary to prescribe. 
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to membership. These provisions were the first victory in the sixty- 
year struggle which has recently culminated in the winning of the 
parliamentary franchise. 

Aside from the concession of local suffrage to English women and 
municipal suffrage to Finnish women in cities, the decade of the seven- 
ties witnessed but slight extensions of woman suffrage. Early in the 
decade, Prussian women property owners were permitted to vote by 
proxy for members of the Kreistag, the local legislative body in the 
important administrative subdivision of the kingdom called the Kreis 
or Circle; and in 1877, New Zealand granted women the school suffrage. 

The decade of the eighties saw many more gains for woman suffrage 
than any other decade of the last century. With the exception of 
Iceland, where widows and spinsters who were householders and self- 
supporting were given local suffrage in 1882, all of these gains occurred 
within the British Empire. Scotland and the Isle of Man led in 1881 ; 
the former granting municipal suffrage to women on the same terms as 
men, and the latter giving women property owners full suffrage for the 
legislative body of that political atom. In England and Wales the 
county suffrage was conferred on women in 1888. 

But the chief gains in the eighties are to be found in the overseas 
dependencies of England, especially in Canada. In 1884 Quebec and 
Ontario granted municipal suffrage to property owning widows and 
spinsters, and.in Ontario they were made eligible to sit on school boards. 
Two years later (1886) New Brunswick followed Ontario's example, 
and Nova Scotia gave municipal suffrage to all property owning women 
except those whose husbands were voters. The same year New Zea- 
land extended municipal suffrage to all women. In 1888 Prince Ed- 
ward Island, British Columbia, Manitoba and Alberta granted mu- 
nicipal suffrage to property owning widows and spinsters; and in Prince 
Edward Island they were also made eligible to municipal offices. In 
the same year Saskatchewan granted municipal suffrage to property 
owning women. 

In the closing decade of the last century, the progress of the woman 
suffrage movement was comparatively slight, so far as extensions of 
the suffrage are concerned. In 1892, taxpaying women in the Isle of 
Man were given full legislative suffrage. Two years later (1894) 
women were given the right to vote for members of the parish and dis- 
trict councils in England and Wales, and were made eligible as mem- 
bers of those bodies. In 1898 the women of Iceland were given mu- 
nicipal suffrage on the same terms as men. The same year saw the 
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first concessions to women in France, where women engaged in com- 
merce were given the right to vote for judges of the tribunals of 
commerce. 

But the most important suffrage gains of this decade took place in 
Australasia. In 1893 New Zealand extended full suffrage to all women, 
not merely for municipal elections but for members of the colonial 
legislature, and also made women eligible to all elective offices except 
the legislature. New Zealand was thus the first country to grant 
women complete suffrage. In 1895 South Australia gave women full 
suffrage and made them eligible to the colonial legislature. South 
Australia and Queensland (1905) are at present the only Australian 
states in which women are eligible to membership in the state legis- 
lature; and in no Australian state do they enjoy the right to sit in 
municipal councils. In 1900, full state suffrage was granted women in 
West Australia. 

The movement thus begun in Australia continued during the first 
decade of the present century. When the Australian Commonwealth 
was formed in 1901, women were given the national parliamentary 
suffrage and made eligible to both houses of the Commonwealth parlia- 
ment. In 1902 New South Wales gave the state legislative franchise 
to women; and the next year Tasmania did likewise, followed by 
Queensland in 1905 and Victoria in 1908. 

In the mother country, too, and also in continental -Europe there 
were important extensions to the political privileges enjoyed by women. 
In the United Kingdom by 1907, women had been given the right to 
vote in practically all local elections, and in that year they were made 
eligible to boards of guardians for the relief of the poor, to borough 
and county councils, with the exception of the London County Council, 
and as mayors of boroughs. From that time the woman suffrage 
campaign in England was directed toward securing the parliamentary 
franchise. 

Although Sweden had granted municipal suffrage to taxpaying wid- 
ows and spinsters as early as 1862, Scandinavian countries took no 
further steps toward enfranchising women until 1901. In that year 
Norway granted municipal suffrage to taxpaying women and made them 
eligible to serve on councils. Six years later (1907) full suffrage was 
granted to taxpaying women and they were made eligible to parlia- 
ment; and in 1910 the municipal suffrage was extended to all women, 
by removing the taxpaying qualifications. Denmark in 1908 granted 
municipal suffrage to taxpaying women and the wives of male taxpayers, 
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and made them eligible to municipal offices. The same year Sweden 
and Iceland extended municipal suffrage to all women on the same terms 
as men. Finland in 1906, as an outgrowth of opposition to Russian 
bureaucracy and after an active campaign on the part of the women 
themselves, granted them the full parliamentary franchise and made 
them eligible to parliament. Since that date, from sixteen to twenty- 
five women had been members of the Finnish parliament at every ses- 
sion down to the opening of the world war. 

In 1909 Quebec slightly extended the suffrage by granting it to widows 
and spinsters who were householders. The next year three minor 
suffrage gains were recorded. In Belgium and Italy women were per- 
mitted to vote for members of the board of trade, but in Italy this was 
restricted to women who are themselves engaged in trade. In Belize, 
British Honduras, women were granted the right to vote for members 
of the town council. In 1911 women in Ireland were made eligible to 
membership in city and county councils; in Alberta the municipal 
franchise was extended to all taxpaying women, whether married or 
unmarried, and they were declared eligible as members of school boards; 
British Columbia also extended the municipal suffrage to property 
owning married women; and Geneva and Zurich in Switzerland gave 
women the right to vote for members of the board of trade and made 
them eligible as members. In 1913 Norway granted full parliamentary 
franchise to women, being the first fully independent state to do this. 
The next year municipal suffrage was conferred on women in the 
provinces in the South African Union. The same year recorded the 
first suffrage gains in South America, when Santa Fe, a state in the 
Argentine Republic, granted full voting rights to women. 

This brings the progress of the woman suffrage movement down to the 
opening of the great war. Summing up the results of the movement 
to that date we find that no less than thirteen countries or states had 
granted women the right to vote, either directly or by proxy, for mem- 
bers of the national, state or provincial legislative body; and that in 
most cases this privilege either included or was preceded by permis- 
sion to vote for and to hold municipal and other local offices. In 
twenty-five other states, countries or cities, women enjoyed municipal 
suffrage in one form or another. 

In addition to these achievements, women had been granted the 
suffrage in various other parts of the world, although it is difficult to 
determine the exact date in each case. Thus in Bosnia and Herze- 
govina, women property owners could vote by proxy for all officers 
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including members of the legislature. In Siam women enjoyed 
municipal suffrage; in India and Burmah there were cities where 
women property owners had the right to vote on municipal questions; 
in Russia, women landowners could vote for members of the village 
council; and in the Canton of Berne, Switzerland, real estate owning 
women had the local suffrage. It is quite possible that other places 
ought to be included in a complete list. 

It is of course too early to appraise the influence of the world war 
and woman's part therein upon the suffrage movement. The first 
effect appears to have been a check upon the movement in Sweden. 
A government measure giving women the parliamentary franchise 
had passed the lower branch of parliament when the war came on and 
caused the measure to be laid aside. At the same time a bill was 
passed making women eligible to all offices for which they had the right 
to vote. In 1915 Denmark granted full suffrage to all citizens of good 
reputation and twenty-five years of age, who were not paupers, at the 
same time making women eligible to all offices. The same year Iceland 
gave complete suffrage to all women. 

For some time before the war, Holland permitted women to vote - in 
proceedings of the dike associations, if they were taxpayers or owned 
property adjoining the dike. In 1916 a constitutional amendment 
was passed authorizing parliament to extend complete suffrage to 
women and make them eligible for provincial councils, for parliament 
and for the council of state. The necessary legislation to make this 
grant of power effective has apparently not been enacted. The same 
year Norway made women eligible to the national council of state. 
But the most important gains in 1916 occurred in western Canada and 
seem largely due to the war. Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and 
British Columbia granted full, provincial suffrage to women. In 
Alberta women were made eligible to all offices for which they might 
vote, but in Manitoba they are still ineligible for the municipal council 
and parliament, although eligible for school boards. In 1917, Ontario 
extended the full provincial suffrage to women, but they are still in- 
eligible to seats in the provincial legislature. 

Before the election of 1917, the Dominion parliament conferred the 
parliamentary franchise on certain classes of women. The Military 
Voters Act (ch. 34) gives the right to vote to every person, whether 
male or female, who being a British subject, whether or not ordinarily 
resident in Canada and whether or not an Indian, has gone on active 
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service in the Canadian naval or military forces, or has while within 
Canada joined the British aviation or motor boat patrol service. The 
War Times Elections Act (ch. 39) gives the right to vote to every fe- 
male who has the provincial qualification as required in the case of 
males and is the wife, widow, mother, sister or daughter of any person, 
male or female, who is serving or has served with the naval or mili- 
tary forces of Canada or Great Britain in the present war. 

The greatest suffrage victory of all has come early in the present 
year (1918) and is directly traceable to the important part played by 
the women of the United Kingdom in the prosecution of the war. 
In February Parliament enacted a new suffrage law which extends the 
parliamentary franchise to about six million women. The age qualifi- 
cation for the newly enfranchised women is fixed at thirty years. 
Women of that age who come within any of the following classes are 
granted the right to vote for members of the house of commons, although 
without the right to sit therein themselves: (1) women who already 
enjoy municipal suffrage; (2) women who are wives of men having 
municipal suffrage; (3) women who are graduates of a university; (4) 
women who are engaged in Red Cross or similar work, or in nursing 
or other national service, either at home or abroad, and who but for the 
war would have been qualified to vote. This closes one of the longest 
and most dramatic chapters in the history of the equal suffrage 
movement. 

Altogether at the present time there are eleven foreign countries or 
places in which women may vote in municipal or other local elections, 
and twenty-one countries or states — counting the United Kingdom as 
one — in which women may vote for members of the provincial, state or 
national legislative body; and in Sweden, Holland and France, it seems 
probable that the parliamentary franchise will be extended to women 
in the near future. 

P. Orman Ray. 

Northwestern University. 



